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ARCHAEOLOGY AND VAISHNAVA 

TRADITION. 


I N one sense the science of; archaeology may be said to owe its advancement to Arch*oiogy and 
a desire td test the .authenticity of the sacred traditions. The results O f rell8,on * 
explorations'in Bible lands have partially justified expectations, and archaeology 
has proved a useful mediator between the Holy Writ and the natural sciences. 

Texts unearthed from the mounds of the • Euphrates valley have revealed the 
fact 'that even the Biblical stories of the creation and the deluge are not the 
deliberate inventions of priests but are based on hoary traditions not without 
rational basis. 

In India also archaeological researches have afforded proofs of the antiquity 
and authenticity of no inconsiderable number of Indian sacred traditions. The 
Asoka edicts on the columns of Rumindei and Nigliva and the labelled sculptures 
on the Bharhut rail prove the antiquity of the legends and traditions relating 
to Sakyamuni Buddha and his six predecessors. The Brahml inscriptions on 
Jaina sculptures found at Mathura demonstrate the authenticity of many of the 
Jaina traditions recorded in the Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu. 1 As compared with 
these two heterodox creeds the legends and traditions of other Indian sectaries 
have received very little light from archaeological discoveries. Yet monuments 
that illustrate the history of Vaishnavism before the rise of Christianity are not 
wanting. I propose in this memoir to make an attempt to reconstruct the early 
history of Vaishnavism on the basis of these monumental records, for, in the 
words of Foucher, “ upon this immutable foundation we can construct inferences 
more rigorous than upon the moving sand of texts.” 

I. 

The earliest known Vaishnava monument is the inscribed column at Besnagar Besnagar Oaruda 
near Bhilsa in Central India (Gwalior State). In the votive inscription on this pHlar ini "- r ' l ’ t " )n5 - 
column we are told, “ This Garuda column ( Garudadhvaje ) of Vasudeva the god 


1 Biililer in Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. I, pp. 165-180; Vol. II, pp. 141-146; Vol. Ill, pp. 233-246; 
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Vasudeva nod 
Arjuna In Panin I, 


of gods (devadeva) was erected here by Heliodorus, a Bhagavata, the son of 
Dion, and an inhabitant of Taxila, who came as Greek ambassador from Maha¬ 
raja Antialkidas to King Kasiputra Bhagabhadra.’ Antialkidas is supposed to 
be one of the earlier members of the line of Eucratides, who came to the throne 
of Bactria about 171 B.C. after ousting Demetrius. 1 The archaic type of Brahmi 
characters used in the inscription of Heliodorus indicates that it was probably 
engraved some time in the first half of the .second century B. C. 

A fragment of the shaft of another octagonal Garuda column evidently 
from Besnagar found in a narrow street of Bhilsa and now preserved in the 
Besnagar Museum bears a Brahmi inscription in one line on seven out of its 
eight sides. The occurrence of angular gas side by side with round gas and of 
angular tas shows that this record must be assigned to about the close of the 
second century B.C. The inscription, which has been deciphered by Yenis with 
a good deal of skill, reads as follows: — 

(1) Gotamaputena (2) bbagavate[na] 

(3) . (4) \Bhagava]to prasa[do]ta- 

(5) masa Garudadhvajafkarito] (6) [dva]dasa-vas-abhi- 
site ( 7 ) . . . Bhagavate ma 2 . 

Professor Bhandarkar takes bhagavatena on the second side as the name of 
the donor. 3 The name of the donor was evidently given on the third side where 
no trace of it now remains, and Venis appears to be correct in taking bhdgava- 
tena as an adjective qualifying that name. 4 So the epigraph may be thus tran¬ 
slated :— 

this Garuda column of the excellent temple of the Bhagavat was erected 

by Gautami-putra (Gautami s son). , a Bhagavata (Vaishnava), in the 

twelfth year after the installation of Maharaja Bhagavata.” 

Professor Bhandarkar no doubt rightly identifies Maharaja Bhagavata of 
this record with the Suriga king of the same name, “ the last but one of the 
Sunga family mentioned in the Puranas,” who may be supposed to have been 
reigning about 100 B.C. 

In the Mahabharata (I, 33.16-17) we are told that Garuda, in return for boons 
granted to him by A ishnu, himself offered a boon to Vishnuj so Vishnu asked 
Gaiuda to be his vehicle and made him the emblem of his flag saying, “ Thou 
shalt stay above me.” 5 So the mention of Garudadhvaja in connection with 
Vasudeva in the inscription of Heliodorus shows that, when Heliodorus erected 
his column, the identification of A asudeva with Vishnu as conceived in the epic 
was an accomplished fact. 

I lie designation of Vasudeva as “ devadeva ” in the inscription of Heliodorus 
also enables us to explain an obscure passage of the Mahabhashya of Patanjali. 

1 Rapsoft, Ancient India, Cambridge, 1914, pp. R>4 and 134 According to Mr. V. A. Smith Antialkidas 
was one of the princelings of the Indian borderland whom Eucratides subdued (E, H. /., 3rd Ed., p. 324). 

2 The inscription may be better read from the stone. The impression reproduced in Plate la was* supplied 
by Mr. Garde, Superintendent of Archa'ology, Gwalior State. 

3 A. S. R., 1913-14, Part II, p. 190. 

*J. B. B. B. 4. S., Vol. XXIII, p. 144. 

8 Fausboll’s Indian Mythology according to the Mah&bharata in outline, London, 1902 , p. 80 . 
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Panini in IV. 3. 98 states that, “ The affix vun is added to the names Vasudeva 
and Arjuna in the sense of ‘this is his object of devotion (bhakti)' ”. Thus 
Vasudeva + wm=Vasudevaka, means “ a devotee of Vasudevaand Arjuna 
+ vun— Arjunaka, means “ a devotee of Arjuna.” But in the .next following 
aphorism Panini says that the affix vun (not vun) is added in the same sense 
to words denoting gotra and Kshatriya. While commenting on IV. 3. 98 Patanjali 
raises the question, why provide for the addition of the affix vun after Vasudeva 
while, as denoting a famous Kshatriya, the addition of vun is provided for in the 
next sutra and the addition of either vun or vun to Vasudeva does not make 
any difference in form or sound. To this Patanjali replies, “ athavd naishd 
Icshatriydhhyd samjnaishd tatrabhavatah, “Or it (Vasudeva) is not the name of a 
Kshatriya. It is the designation of the tatrabhavat” The meaning of the term 
tatrabhavat here has been the subject of a good deal of controversy. Kielhorn 
writes, “ In either case the word tatrabhavatah, by which samjnaishd is followed, 
does not in the least suggest that the personage denoted by the proper name 
is a divine being; the word indeed conveys an honorific sense, but would be 
equally applicable to a human being.” 1 * Two other eminent authorities, Professor 
Berriedale Keith- and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 3 , are of opinion that tatrabhavat 
in this case, as in Patanjali’s commentary on Panini IV. 2. 25, refers to a divine 
being. Later Indian commentators, like the authors of the Kasika, understand 
Panini to denote a divine being by Vasudeva (samjnaishd devataviseshasya) in 
IV. 3. 98. Patanjali flourished in the middle of the second century B.C. just 
about the time when our Greek Vaishnava Heliodorus erected the Garuda pillar 
at Vidisa. As Vasudeva is called devadeva in this inscription, we may safely 
conclude that Patanjali by saying that Vasudeva is the name of tatrabhavat > 
‘ the adorable one,’ and not of a Kshatriya, refers to this devadeva ‘ god of 
gods,’ who had Garuda as the emblem on his banner. 

If Vasudeva in Panini's aphorism IV. 3. 98 is a god ( devatdvisesha) and not a 
Kshatriya, it follows that the other person named in the sutra, Arjuna, is also 
a deity and not a Kshatriya. According to Panini’s sutra II. 2. 34, the name 
Arjuna as consisting of fewer vowels than the name Vasudeva ought to have 
been placed first (in sutra IV. 3. 98) and we should have the compound Arjuna- 
Vdsudevdbhydm instead of Vdsudev-Arjundbhyam. The non-observance of this 
general rule by Panini in IV. 3. 98 is explained by a vdrtlika (4) of Katyayana 
which lays down that the name of the (more) venerable person should be placed 
first in a co-ordinative compound irrespective of the quantity of vowels. 4 So, 
as the more venerable of the two, Vasudeva is named first and Arjuna afterwards. 
A divine being called Kara is often mentioned with Vishnu or Narayana in the 
Mahabhdrata. In the story of the churning of the ocean (Book I) Vishnu takes 
away the nectar from the mighty Danavas accompanied by Nara. In the dreadful 
battle between the gods and the Asuras that follows, Narayana enters the field 


1 , 7 . B. A. 8., 1908, p. 503. 

i Ibid, pp. 847-848. 

* Ibid, 1910, pp. 168-170. 

4 Vydkarana-Mahdbhdshya edited by Kielhorn, Vol. I, p. 436. 

R 2 
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Antiquity of the wor¬ 
ship of the image of 
Vishnu. Indian 
Hera kies and 
Krishna-Vishnu. 


with Nara who is armed with a heavenly bow. “ Then the divine Nara coming 
to that dreadful conflict of the Asuras and Ganas (the followers of Rudra), 
reducing to dust the rocks (hurled by the Danavas) by means of his gold-headed 
arrows, covered the heavens with the dust.” When, after defeating the Asuras, 
the gods returned to heaven, they made over the vessel of nectar to Nara for 
careful keeping ( raJcshitum ).' In Book III, chapters 145 and 156 of the epic, 
Nara and Narayana are represented as two divine sages in whose hermitage at 
Vadari the five sons of Pandu lived for some time during their exile. In another 
chapter (41) of the same book of the epic Arjuna is told by \ ama, Thou wert 
in thy former life a Rishi of immeasurable soul, known as Nara of great might. 
At the command, O child, of Brahma, thou hast been born among men.” So 
the association of Arjuna with Vasudeva in Panini’s sutra shows that Vasudeva 
and Arjuna were not only recognised as gods at the time of Panini, but also 
as a divine pair as described in the MahabMrata. As it is admitted that Panini 
was familiar with a Pandu epic called MahabMrata, it may be presumed that 
Vasudeva and Arjuna already figured as a divine pair in the Mahabharata of 
the time of Panini. 

The Garuda pillars of Besnagar not only indicate that Vasudeva was already 
identified with Vishnu as conceived in the .1 l ah i( iblultnt<i , but they also bear witness 
to the existence of one if not. two temples of Vishnu at Vidisa at the time of 
their erection. In the inscription on the fragment of our second pillar it is 
distinctly called “ the Garudadhvaja of the excellent temple ( prasddotama ) of 
the Bhagavat (Vishnu).” A temple of Vishnu must have contained an image or 
some form of concrete representation of Vishnu within it. The Garuda columns 
were of course surmounted by images of Garuda. The making of the image of 
Garuda, the wham or carrier of Vishnu, presupposes the making of the image 
of Vishnu. 

The inscription on the Besnagar column of Heliodoms not only affords pre¬ 
sumptive evidence of the prevalence of the worship of the image of Vishnu in 
the early Suhga period, but lends indirect support to the statement of Q. Curtius 
“that an image of Herakles was carried in front of the army of Porus as he 
advanced against Alexander.” 1 2 The Indian Herakles has been identified by some 
scholars with Krishna and by others with Siva. The reasons for the latter 

view are thus stated by Mr. Kennedy 

“ The identification of the Indian Herakles is fairly easy. The Greek Herakles 
figures on the Indo-Scythic coins of Kadphises I, and is replaced by the Indian 
Siva on coins of Kadphises II under the name of Oesho, and with various attri¬ 
butes including the club, Siva figures on coins of Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasu¬ 
deva. Mr. D. R- Bhandarkar has shown that the incarnation of Siva as Lakulisa, 
“ t he Lord who bears the club,” goes back to this period. It is held that the 
name of the people called Sibi in Sanskrit—the Sibai of the Greek writers, who 
mention them as descendants of the followers of Herakles—marks them as special 
worshippers of Siva, the letters b and v being constantly interchanged. Lastly, 

1 Fausboll, Indian Mythology pp. 0-27. 

2 Cxmningham’B Coins of Ancient Indici 9 p. vii. 
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Herakles’ daughter, Pandaia, recalls the kingdom of Pandion or Panclya, a famous 
kingdom of Southern India, while we infer from the ‘ Periplus ’ that Kumajd 
was especially worshipped at Cape Comoro^. Now, the Dravidians of this region 
are still noted for their devotion to Siva, and Kumar! is at once his Sakti; 
his daughter and his wife.” 1 

The occurrence of the figure of the Greek Herakles' on the coins of Kadphises 
I and of the Indian Siva on the coins of Kadphises II can hardly be taken 
seriously as an argument in favour of the identification of Herakles with Siva. 
But the other arguments of Mr. Kennedy deserve detailed examination. 

(!) Mr. Kennedy’s statement, “under the name Oesho, and with various 
attributes including the club, Siva figures on coins of Kanishka, Huvishka and 
Vasudeva,” is rather misleading. The figure of Siva, either two-armed or four¬ 
armed, is one of the most common features orj the reverse of the coins of these 
Kushan kings. But Siva with club is very rare and exceptional. Mr.^'Vincent 
A. Smith in his Catalogue of Cains in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, gives an 
account of a few specimens of a type of copper coin of Kanishka with two¬ 
armed Oesho (Siva) grasping a spear or a staff in the right hand and. with left 
hand resting on a club." But the absence of the trident, a necessary attribute' 
of Siva, renders this identification very doubtful. Mr. Whitehead describes'One 
copper coin of Kanishka on the reverse of which V Siva is without trident,, and 
the name Oesho on right reads upwards.;”- Siva with club is found on a type of 
gold coin of Huvishka, of which two specimens are known. Here the deity is 
figured three-faced and four-armed, standing facing, holding in two right hands 
thunderbolt (or drum) and water-vessel and in two left hands Trident and club. * 3 4 
But as the club is not associated with other types of Siva figured on thfi ancient 
coins whether two-armed or four-armed, it cannot be recognised as . a necessary 
attribute of Siva as conceived in the first and the second centuries B.C., .but only 
an abnormal feature. The earliest representations of Siva are probably found on 
some of the coins of the Indo-Parthian king Gondophares where the -god is figured 
as holding a trident in one hand while the other hand is either 1 empty or-holds 
a palm. 5 One of Gondophares’s titles on his coin legends, devavrata,, A devoted, .-to 
gods,’ indicates that he had adopted the Indian worship of the devas as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Iranian worship of the Ahuras. On the coins of the Kushan 
king Kadphises II Siva is figured as two-armed and invariably holding a trident 
in the right hand, in one type combined with a battle-axe, and the left. hand 
is either empty or holds a gourd. In the Mahabhdrata the dreadful spear called 
Pasupata, the battle-axe ( parasu ), the bow called Pinaka and the trident ( trisula) 
are named as the weapons of Siva." Varahamiliira in the Vrihatsamhitd (LVII, 


i J. R. A. 8., 1907, pp. 967-9C8. 

3 V. A. iSmith’s Catalogue, of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, p. 75. 

3 Whitehead’s Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Vol. I, p. 192. 

4 Numismatic Chronicles, 1892, p. 118; Smith’s Catalogue, of Coins in the. Indian Museum, Calcutta , 
p, 78. 

5 Whitehead’s Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. I, p. 151, J. R. A . 1908. 

£>p. 285-286. 

• Fausboll’s Indian Mythology, pp. 150-151. 
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43) names the trident and the Pinaka as the weapons of Siva and in the Matsya 
Purana (CCLXI, 23) only the trident is named. In the Mahdbhdmta and in all 
other texts gadd or club is mentioned as an attribute, not of Siva, but of Vishnu. 
Siva is Gulin, ‘ the holder of the trident,’ and pindkin, ‘ the holder of the bow 
pinaka.,’ while Vishnu is sankha-chakra-gadddhara , ‘ the holder of conchshell, 

discus (sudarsana) and club, 1 or briefly, gadddhara, ‘ holder of club.’ Therefore it is 
more reasonable to identify the Indian Heraldes with Vishnu than with Siva. 

(2) Professor Bhandarkar and Dr. Fleet are of opinion that the incarnation 
of Siva as Lakulisa, ‘ the lord who bears the club,’ may go as far back as the 
time of Huvishka. But Greek accounts of the Indian Herakles are derived from 
the works of writers (the companions of Alexander the Great and Megasthenes) 
who visited India in the fourth century B.C. and to whom therefore a knowledge 
of the legend of Siva as Lakulisa cannot be reasonably .attributed, unless this 
legend is older than has yet been shown. 

(3) How the name Sibi —the Sibai of the Greeks—marks the people bearing 
that name as special worshippers of Siva is not explained by Mr. Kennedy. The 
Si bis are said to have derived their name from a king of old called Sibi, son of 
of Usinara, who, according to the Mahdbhdmta, sacrified himself to save a dove 
from a hawk. 2 According to the Pauranik geneology King Sibi had four sons, 
Vrishadarbha, Suvira, Kekaya and Madraka. 3 Uslnara is the name of a people 
mentioned in the Aitareya-Brahmana, Sdrhkhydyana- A mnyakxd and Panini, 
and Sibi, Kekaya and Madraka are also tribal names. The Pauranik genealogies 
indicate traditional relationship between these tribes or nations who lived in the 
north-west of India. But there is nothing in the epic or Buddhist legends to 
show that Sibi was a Sivaite. 

(4) The story told by Megasthenes that the Indian Herakles had a daughter 
named Pandaia who was born in a land called after her Pandaia and was en¬ 
trusted with the sovereignty of it cannot be connected with Siva, for Hindu 
mythology knows no legend about Siva which may be cited as even a remote 
parallel. The suggestion of Lassen and Weber that “ the reference made by 
Megasthenes to the Indian Hercules and his daughter Pandaia can be best explained 
as a misunderstanding of the epic stories of Krishna and Draupadi, the spouse 
of the Pandavas” 5 comes nearer the mark. An even better explanation is afforded 
bv the stories of Krishna and his sister Subhadra who was married to Arjuna. 6 In the 
epic and the Puranas the descent of the later Kuru kings including Parikshit and 
his son Janamejaya is traced to Abhimanyu, son of Subhadra and Arjuna. 

But another well-known statement of Megasthenes relating to the Indian 
Herakles furnishes us with decisive evidence for the identification of that deity 
with Krishna-Vishnu. It runs :— 

“ Herakles was worshipped by the inhabitants of the plains—especially by 

1 FausbolFs Indian Mythology, p. 105. 

2 See also Sivi-Jataka (499). 

a Vdyvpurdna, 99, 19-24 ; Vishnupurana, IV, 18. 

4 Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic Index . 

6 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXX, p. 281. 

B Mahabharata, Book I, 221-223. 
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the Sourasenai, an Indian tribe possessed of two large cities, Methora and Kleiso- 
bara (Krishnapura), and who had a navigable river, the Jobares, flowing through 
the territories.” 1 

Methora is recognised as a transliteration of Mathura and Jobares a copyist’s 
error for Jomanes, i.e., the river Jumna or Yamuna. It was at Mathura, as 
we shall see (p. 167), that the worship of Krishna-Vishnu had its origin. The 
Bhagavata Heliodorus who came to Yedisa from Taxila as ambassador of Antial- 
kidas and erected the Garuda column either adopted Bhagavatism (Vaishnavism) 
after coming to Vedisa or was a Vaishnavite before he left his native town. 

The latter alternative seems to be the more reasonable one, and leads to the 
inference that Vaishnavism flourished in the Western Punjab in the first half 
of the second century B.C. If this assumption is right, and if the Indian 

Herakles of the Greek writers may be identified with Krishna-Vishnu, we may 
conclude that the image (simulacrum) carried in front of the army of Porus 
that assembled on the eastern bank of the Jhelum was an image of Vishnu. 2 

In connexion with the Garuda column inscription of Heliodorus there arises 
this side issue, how could an alien, a Yona or Yavana like Heliodorus, become a How Heiiodoru* 
Bhagavata (Vaishnava)? Early Indian coins and inscriptions reveal to us the vathnavl" 1 * * 
names of other alien invaders and immigrants who were also Brahmanised in 
religion. It has already been, stated above (p. 155) that on the coins of the 

Indo-Parthian king Gondophares the king is called devavrata and Siva is repre¬ 
sented with trident on the reverse. Siva is also figured on the coins of Wema 
Kadphises who calls himself mahUvara, meaning probably the worshipper of 

Mahesvara or Siva. The successor of Huvishka has the Brahmanic name Vasu- 
deva and is represented on the obverse of his coins as making an offering with 
his right hand over a small altar and holding a long trident in the left hand. 

The reverse of Vasudeva’s coins bear the figure of Siva. The Buddhist caves of 
Nasik and Karle contain inscriptions of Ushavadata (Rishabhadatta) son of 
Dinika, and son-in-law of the Kshaliarata Kshatrapa Nahapana, in one of which 
he calls himself a Saka (Liiders’ List, No. 1135), wherein is given a long list 

of donations made by him to Brahmans at various places of pilgrimage. 8 Other 
inscriptions in the caves of Nasik refer to Sakas and Yonakas (Yavanas). bearing 
such orthodox names as Agnivarmman, Indragnidatta and Vishrmdatta. 4 * The 
Western Kshatrapas of the dynasty of Chashtana, so many of whom bear names 
beginning with Rudra, were probably early Brahminised. In his Junagadh 
inscription Rudradaman, grandson of Chashtana, boasts “ that he twice defeated 
Satakarni, the lord (pati) of Dakshinapatha, but on account of the nearness of 
their connexion did not destroy him.” 8 The ruthless Hiina king Mihirakula was 


1 Me 1 Crindie. Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, Westminster, 1901, p. 64, note 3. 

2 M. Foucher writes on this image (simulacrum) of Indian Herakles in L'Arl Qrexo-Bonddhique du 

Oandhdra, Tome II, (Paris, 1918) p. 382 : “ We have no evident proof that a true statue was brought in 

procession before the infantry of Porus; but one century later, images of Yakshaa and Nagas attest in 

Central India an already elaborated iconography of a very anthopomorphic appearance.** 

8 Liiders’ List of Brahml Inscriptions, Nos. 1099, 1131-1135. 

4 Ibid , Nos. 1137, 1140, 1148. 

6 Ibid , No. 965. 
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evidently a Saiva. On the reverse of his coins occurs the figure of a bull with 
crescent above and below thfe legend jayatu vrisha, “may the bull be victorious.’ 
Both bull and crescent are the symbols of Siva. Kalhana in his Rajatarahgint 
(I. 306-307) says that Mihirakula founded at Srinagari the [shrine of Siva] Mihireis- 
vara, and was a patron of the Gandhara Brahmans. With Mihirakula we come 
up to the first quarter of the sixth century A.D. 

"The proselytizing activities of. the Brahmans were not confined to alien 
invaders and immigrants only, but found a wider field in the islands of the 

Indian archipelago and in the adjoining parts of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 
Two rather puzzling questions which suggest themselves in this connexion are, 

how was the admission of aliens to the orthodox Brahmanic fold possible then, 
and why is it not possible now ? To begin with the first question, let us hear 
what the grammarian Patanjali, a contemporary of Heliodorus, has to say about 
the status of the Sakas and the Yavanas from the orthodox standpoint; for 
Patanjali was a great champion of orthodoxy. He begins his Mahdbh&shya with 
the statement, “ Grammar should be studied in order that we may not turn 

Mlechchhas.” 1 In his commentary on Panini’s sutra II. 4, 10 Patanjali classifies 
the Sakas and the Yavanas as Sudras who are aniravasita, that is to say, who 
do not permanently pollute the utensils from which they take their food. The 
utensils from which such Sudras take their food may be purified 'by cleaning. 
Then, as now, the theory is the samea Hindu is born and not made. A 

man may be recognised as a born Hindu when, he is born either as a Brahman,, 
or a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya, or a Sudra, for, according to Manu, there is no fifth 
(ndsti tu 'paiichamah ). So at a time when the Sakas and the Yavanas were re¬ 
cognised as clean Sudras, the door of the orthodox fold was open to them as- 

Sudras, that is, on their acknowledging the supremacy of the' Brahmans, and 

not, like the Kshatriyas of old, disputing the same. Manu goes a step beyond 

Patanjali and says that alien peoples like the Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas, Chinas, 
etc., ivere originally Kshatriyas and have degenerated into Sudras on account of 
giving up sacred rites and not seeing or being in touch with the Brahmans 
(X. 43-44). This and similar other texts from the Mahabharata are quoted 
ancT translated by Muir in his Original Sanskrit Texts , Vol. I (2nd Ed.), Chapter V 
(pp. 480-488), including also legends from the Vishnu-Pur ana and the Harivamsa 
which tell us that when Sagara, a king of the Ikshvaku race, was about to 
slaughter the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas, and Pahlavas, they sought the 
protection of the sage Vasishtha, through whose intercession Sagara allowed them 
to escape after destroying their caste (i dharma ) and making them change * their 
costumes. A dialogue from the Mahabharata, Book XII (quoted by Muir) between 
king Mandhatri and the god Indra is very interesting; In this dialogue the king 
asks the god, what religion ( dharma ) should a king like him prescribe for such ' 
folks as the Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas, Kambojas, etc., and £ ' persons of the Vaisya 
and Sudra castes." Indra says in reply that these Dasyus should perform cere¬ 
monies ordained in the Vedas. and on proper occasions bestow gifts on the Brah¬ 
mans. It is to be noted that here the alien barbarians or Dasyus are placed in 
1 Vyafoirana-AlaJaibhcishya, edited by Kielhorn; Vol. I, p. 2 
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the same category as the Vaisyas and the Sudras. When such beliefs obtained 
among the Brahmans it was not difficult for a Saka or a 1 avana immigrant to 
obtain admittance into the orthodox fold as a V aisya or a Sudra and lor an 
alien ruler to rank even as a Kshatriya. 

The answer to the next question, why and when the Hindus abandoned why and when did 
the practice of admitting foreigners to the Hindu fold, is furnished by a Muham- prac „ ce o{ adinUHo£ 
madan writer, Abu Raihan Alberuni, who came to the Punjab after A.D. 1017 aliens to the Hindu 
in the reign of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni to study the different branches of the 
Sanskrit literature and wrote his work on India in the year of Mahmud s death 
(AD- 1030). In Chapter I of his book Alberuni describes “the barriers which 
separate Muslims and Hindus ” and endeavours to trace their roots. The barriers 
mentioned by Alberuni are three in number; (1) the difference of language; 

(2) the religious prejudices of the Hindus; and (3) the self-conceit of the Hindus 
and their depreciation of anything foreign. About the second barrier he writes 

“They (the Hindus) .totally differ from us in religion, as we believe in 

nothing in which they believe, and vice versa . All their fanaticism is directed 

against those who do not belong to them—against all foreigners. Ihey call them 
mlechchlia, i.e., impure, and forbid having any connexion with them, be it by 
intermarriage or any other kind of relationship, or by sitting, eating, and drinking 
with them, because thereby, they think, they would be polluted. They consider 
as impure- anything which touches the fire and the water of a foreigner; and 
no household can exist without these two elements. Besides, they never desire 
that a thing which once has been polluted should be purified and thus recovered 

They are not allowed to receive anybody who does not belong to them 
even if he wished it, or was inclined to their religion. 

So it may be noted here that at the time of Alberuni the alien invaders 
from the west are no longer recognised as aniravasita Sudras, but as impure 
(niravasita) outcastes whose water or fire, to say nothing of utensils used for 
taking food, are permanently polluted. Alberuni ascribes this change of attitude 
on the part of the Hindus towards aliens to three different causes First, to the 
degradation of the aliens by king Sagara in which legend he seems to find nothing 
incredible. 2 Secondly 

“ Another circumstance which increased the already existing antagonism 
between Hindus and foreigners is that the so-called Shamaniyya (Buddhists), 
though they cordially hate the Brahmans, still are nearer akin to them than to 
others. In former times, Khurasan, Persis, ’Irak, Mosul, the country up to the 
frontier of Syria, was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from Adhar- 
baijan and preached Magism in Balkh (Baktra). His doctrine came into favour 
Wjth king Gushtasp. The succeeding kings made their religion (i.e., Zoroas¬ 

trianism) the obligatory state-religion for Persis and ’Irak, in consequence, 
the Buddhists were banished from those countries, and had to emigrate to the 
countries east of Balkh. There are some Magians up to the present time 


1 Alberuni’s India, Eng. tr. by Sachau, London, 1888, Vol. I, pp. 19-20. 
a Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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in India, where they are called Maga. From that time dates their aversion 
towards countries of Khurasan.” 1 

The only historical interpretation that this confused statement admits of is 
that the establishment of the Sassanian monarchy (A.D. 226) and the subsequent 
vigourous revival of Zoroastrianism in the Persian kingdom led to the expulsion 
of the Buddhists from Khurasan and other countries and thereby caused a revul¬ 
sion of feeling among the Hindus with regard to the westerners. Whether there 
ever was any actual banishment of the Buddhists from the Sassaniari kingdom 
we do not know. But the literature of the period in India that followed the 
establishment of the Sassanian monarchy discloses great veneration for foreign 
teachers on the part of the Indians. Vatsyayana in his commentary on Gau¬ 
tama’s Nyaya-darsanci, I, 1, 7, says that authoritative testimony (dpta-vahya) may 
proceed from Rishis, Aryas as well as from Mlechchhas. Vatsyayana’s commen¬ 
tary is usually assigned to about the end of the fourth century A.D. 2 Alberuni, 
while speaking of the self-conceit of the Hindus of his own day, writes 

“ If they had travelled and mixed with other nations, they would soon 
change their mind, for their ancestors were not as narrow-minded as the present 
generation. One of their scholars, Varahamihira, in a passage where he calls 
on the people to honour the Brahmans, says : “ The Greeks, though impure, 
must he honoured, since they were trained in, sciences and therein excelled others. 
What, then , are we to say of a Brahmin, if he combines with his purity the height 
of science.?” 3 

Varahamihira died in 589 A.D. The door of the Hindu society of those 
days was open to foreigners. Huns, Gujars, and Ye-tas* (Yets or Gats) who 
poured into the north-western parts of India in the fifth century A.D. were 
absorbed by the Hindus. So Alberuni’s statement that the aversion of the Hindus 
for westerners dates from the time of the Zoroastrian revival in Persia is not 
quite correct. But Alberuni himself offers the best explanation of this great 
change of the Hindu attitude towards foreigners in what he says after his 
reference to the expulsion of the Buddhists from the Persian kingdom. He 
writes :— 

“ But then came Islam; the Persian empire perished, and the repugnance 
of the Hindus against foreigners increased more and more when the Muslims 
began to make their inroads into their country; for Muhammad Ibn Elkasim 
Ibn Filmunnabih entered Sindh from the side of Sijistan (Sakastane) and con¬ 
quered the cities of Bahmanva (Bralnnanavata) and Mulasthana (Multan), the 
former of which he called Al-mansura, the latter Al-mamura. He entered India 
proper, and penetrated even as far as Kanauj, marched through the country of 
Gandhara, and on his way back, through the confines of Kashmir, sometimes 

1 Ibid, p. 21. 

2 M. M. Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana traces the influence of Aristotle o:\ Akshapada, the author of the 
Nydya*sutras commented on by Vatsyayana and on other writers on Nyaya (logic). J . 11. A . S., 1918 pp. 469-488. 

9 Alberuni’s India, I, p. 23 and II, p. 263. The stanza of the Brihalsamhitd (II, 15) quoted here is 
thus translated by Kern; “The Greeks (Yavandh), indeed, are foreigners ( mlechchdh ), but with them this 
science is in a flourishing state. Hence they are honoured as though they were Rishis ; how much more 
than a twice-born man well-versed in astrology.'* J. B. A. S., 1870, y 441. 

4 Watters, On Yuan Chumig, l, p. 200. 
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fighting sword in hand, sometimes gaining his ends by treaties, leaving to the 
people their ancient belief, except in the case of those who wanted to become 
Muslims. All these events planted a deeply rooted hatred in their hearts.” 1 

The Arab invasion did something more far-reaching than mere planting 
“a deeply rooted hatred ” for aliens in the hearts of the Hindus. It led to a 
revolutionary change of the Hindu angle of vision. Hindus could no longer 
recognise in the new invaders from the west the representatives of those Sakas, 

Yavanas and Pahlavas, who, according to their sacred books, were originally 
Kshatriyas but had degenerated into Sudras merely from not enjoying the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing Brahmans. The new Yavanas came, they saw Brahmans, but 
instead of rushing to the feet of the latter to pray for the restoration of their 
lost Kshatriyahood, summoned them to accept the Koran. The coming of the 
Muslims caused bitter disappointment and disillusionment both to the Brahmans 
and to the iSramanas who were otherwise indifferent to political changes and 
fortunes of war. The Muslim desecraters of the temples could not of course be 
recognised as niravasita or clean. Muhammad Ibn Alkasim “ himself hung a piece 
of cow’s flesh ” on the neck of the famous Sun-god of Multan " as a sign of 
mockery.” “ When the Karmatians occupied Multan, Jalam Ibn Shaiban, the 
usurper, broke the idol into pieces and killed its priest.” 3 

The cultured and tolerant Arabs are the actors in the first act of the great 
drama of the Muslim conquest of Hindustan. In the second act were concerned 
a different type of Muslims, the ruthless and fanatical Turks. Alberuni is an 
eye-witness of the tragedy. I shall conclude this long digression with this acute 

and impartial observer’s account of those events and their consequences: 

“ Now in the following times no Muslim conqueror passed beyond the 
frontier of Kabul and the river Sindh until the days of the Turks, when they 
seized the power in Ghazna under the Samani dynasty, and the supreme power 
fell to the lot of Nasir-uddaula Sabuktagin. This prince chose the holy war as 
his calling, and therefore called himself Al-ghazi (i.e., warring on the road of 
Allah). In the interest of his successors he constructed, in order to weaken the 
Indian frontier, those roads on which afterwards his son Yamin-uddaula Mahmud 
marched into India during a period of thirty years and more. God be merciful 
to both father and son ! Mahmud utterly ruined the prosperity of the country, 
and performed there wonderful exploits, by which the Hindus became like atoms 
of dust scattered in all directions, and like a tale of old in the mouth of the 
people. Their scattered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate aversion 
towards all Muslims. This is the reason why Hindu sciences have retired far 
away from those parts of the country conquered by us, and have fled to places 
which our hands ' cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, Benares and other places. And 
there the antagonism between them and all foreigners received more and more 
nourishment both from, political and religious sources.” 3 

Now to return to ancient Vidisa; besides the two inscribed Garuda columns Makara-dhva<a <>i 
there are the remains of another Vaishnavite archaeological document at Besnagar. Be,nasar - 

1 Alberuni’s India , I, p. 21. 

z Ibid, p. 116. 3 Alberuni’s, India p. 22. 
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These are the# capital of a column and a makara which originally surmounted 
the capital now lying by it a few yards off the column of Heliodorus. The 
makara and the capital are thus described by Professor Bhandarkar 1 

“ Near the second fan-palm were lying and are still lying two sculptures, 
which cannot he chronologically far removed from Kham Baba {i •<?., the column 
of Heliodorus) itself. One of these is a rail capital. 2 The bell, which forms the 
lowermost part, is 2 2%' in height. Hie upper half of the bell is very much 
battered and injured. Above is a cable necking, which divided the bell from 
the abacus. The latter is 9|" high, and is circular in shape. It is divided into 
two compartments, the lower of which is occupied by the bead and reel ornament, 
and the upper with honeysuckle patterns alternating with crocodiles. On the 
abacus is a rail moulding 2' 3-1" square and 1' £" high, and above it comes 
another member in the form of an dmalaka. It is 1' If" high thus bringing the 
total height of the whole capital to 4' 10", excluding the tenon at the top, 
which is Ik" long, 51" broad, and 6" high. This tenon seems to have been 
fitted into the mortise of the soffit of the makara pinnacle, the other sculpture 
lying beside it 3 The mortise is 9" long, 6j" broad, and 8" deep. This no doubt 
appears to be a little too large for the tenon of the rail-capital, and militates, 
according to Mr. Lake, against the above supposition. But in early Indian archi¬ 
tecture the mortise holes were frequently much larger than the. tenons, and Sir 
John Marshall assures me that he has met with many similar instances at-Sanchi. 
This crocodile again bears such a close resemblance to the similar animals 
figured on the edge of the abacus of the rail capital, that their connexion can 
scarcely be seriously called in question. I, therefore, quite agree with .Cunningham 
in holding that it was the pinnacle of this capital. The greatest height of the 
makara is 2' 74" ; but the tail is broken, and if we judge by the proportions of 
these animals on the rail capital its original height must have been about two 
feet more. Cunningham says“ There is a mysterious hole at a short distance 
behind the eye which has puzzled me very much. Perhaps a horn or a fin, 
which the sculptor has forgotten, was inserted here as an after-thought.” There 
is not one hole, but two holes, one behind each eye, and it seems more likely 
that they served as mortises for holding the tenons of the crowning piece.” 

What Professor Bhandarkar means by “ the crowning piece ” is not clear. 
But there is a singular consensus of opinion among such eminent archaeologists 
as. Cunningham, Sir John Marshall and Professor Bhandarkar. himself regarding 
the makara being the pinnacle of the capital. So we have to recognise in the 
makara and the capital the remnants of a Makaradhvaja or a “ column with 
crocodile symbol.” In Sanskrit literature Krishna’s son Pradyumna, identified 
with the god of love, is called makaradhvaja or makaraketana , ‘ one with the cro¬ 
codile as his symbol.’ In some of the sculptures of the Greco-Buddhist school 
of Gandhara one of Mara’s daughter is seen holding a staff with a Makara on it, 
Foucher’s L’Art Greco-Bouddhique du Gandhara, Tome II. Premier Fascicule, 

1.4. S. R-, 1013-14, Part II, pp. 189-190 

s Ibid, PI. LTV, a, 

‘.i. S. R., 1913-14, Part II, PI. LIV, 6 - 
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Figures 400 and 401, facing p. 192), and in Sanskrit Buddhist works like Mahdmstu 
and Lalitavistara Milra is frequently called Krishm-bandhu, “ Krishna’s kinsman.” 

We shall see presently that the Pancharatras or Bhagavatas worshipped Pra- 
dyumna as the third of the four vyulias, and in their philosophy he was recog¬ 
nised as the personification of mams or mind. As a Garudadhvaja presupposes 
a temple of Vasudeva, may we not assume that a makaradhvaja in an ancient 
centre of Vaishnavism like Vedisa dating from the time of our garudadhvajas 
presupposes the existence of a temple of Pradyumna or an image of Pradyumna 
in the temple of Vasudeva ? The documents dealt with in the next section show 
that the first two vyuhas, Vasudeva and Sariikarshana, were worshipped together 
in the same period. 

II. 

Next to the Garuda pillar of Heliodorus in point of time is the Ghasundi Ghasundi stone slab 
stone slab inscription. The slab was found “on the right hand side of the doorf n ” d C rt p a t "*®J atcave 
or entrance leading down to a tank in the village of Ghasundi about 4 miles 
N. E. of Nagari ” in the Udaypur State, Rajputana.' The inscription is engraved 
in Brahmi characters of the second century B.C. Bhas with a long straight 
right-hand vertical line in place of two short lines forming an angle, as in the 
inscription of Heliodorus, and roundish ga, indicate that the Ghasundi inscription 
is later in date than the inscription of Heliodorus, while the occurrence of archaic 
screw-like ran shows that the distance of time is not long. This inscription in 
corrupt Sanskrit runs 

1. [Bkagava] [tejna Gajavanena ParasirTputrena si.. 

2, jina bhagavabhyam Sariikarshana-Vasudevabhyarii.. 

3 .,. bhyarii puja-silaprakaro Narayanavate ka[ritah] 

Translation. 

“A stone enclosure of worship for Bhagavats Sariikarshana and Vasudeva.... 
has been erected within the enclosure of Narayana by the Bhagavata Gajayana, 
son of Parasarl .... 

Naraycinavata or the enclosure of Narayana denotes the compound of a 
temple or place of worship of Narayana. PujdsildprdJcdra for Bhagavats Samkar¬ 
shana and Vasudeva evidently denotes a smaller stone enclosure round either 
the images or other cult objects representing Sariikarshana and Vasudeva within 
the Nardyanavata. As Vasudeva was already identified with Narayana or Vishnu 
the place presumably came to be known as Narayanavata from the presence 
of the cult object representing Vasudeva within it. The fujiUildprahara was 
probably something analogous to the railing round a stupa or a holy tree. 

Sariikarshana and Vasudeva, “ the descendants of the moon (Chanda— 

Chandra) are invoked together with Dhamma (Dharma), Ida (Indra) and the 
guardians of the four cardinal points, Yama, Varuna (Varuna), Kubera and 
Vasava in the beginning of the long Nanaghat cave inscription 8 which may be 


!J ^ Vol. LVI, Pt. I, pp. 77-78, and Plate Va. Luders 9 List, No. 6. 

2 Luders’ List, No. 1112. 
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assigned to the end of the second century B.Cf. 1 2 3 In Sariikarshana and Vasudeva 
named side by side in these two epigraphs, we recognise two of the four Vyuhas 
which, according to the • Narayanlya section of the Mahdbhdrata, Book XII, 
and Sankara’s commentary on the Yedanta-Sutras II, 2. 42, were worshipped 
The Pancharatra by the Pancharatras or Bbagavatas. These Vyuhaa^are, Vasudeva or the highest 
<uit of the Vyfihas. ge j^ Sariikarshana or the individual soul, Pradyumna or the mind (manas), and 
Aniruddha or the principle of egoity (aJumikdra). ' It was further held by the 
Pancharatras that Sariikarshana or individual soul originated from Vasudeva, 
x • Pradyumna or manas from Sariikarshana, and Aniruddha or ahamkara from Pra¬ 

dyumna. A more orthodox view of the doctrine of the Vyuhas supported by both 
Sankara and Ra.ma.nuj a is that the highest Brahman called Vasudeva abides in .a 
fourfold form, or reveals itself by dividing itself, fourfold as' the four Vyuhas. 
In all available expositions of the Pancharatra system Vasudeva is mentioned 
first and'is followed by Sariikarshana. But in both of-our inscriptions the order 
is changed; Sariikarshana is named first and Vasudeva comes as the second* 
This is in agreement with the epic and Pauranik legends wherein Sariikarshana 
; represented ’ as the, elder step-brother of Krishna-Vasudeva. But this aspect 
oi the epigraphical evidence lias escaped the notice of Sir Ramakrishna Bhan- 
darkar and Dr. Otto Schrader. The former traces the second (Sariikarshana), 
third and fourth Vyuhas to the three of the Prakritis of Vasudeva as the Sup¬ 
reme being in the Bhagavadglta VII, 4-5." Dr. Schrader writes, ’ The original 
worship, proved by archaeology and the Buddhist scripture, of only V asudeva 
and Baladeva-Sariikai'shana can signify nothing else, in our opinion, than that 
by the original Pancharatrins Krishna was. worshipped as the transcendent Highest* 
God, and his brother, the ‘ God of strength,’ as His immanent aspect appearing 
as the world, this dogma of the double aspect of God being simply the Pan¬ 
charatra solution of the bid, old Indian problem of a' God becoming the world 
without sharing its .imperfections.” 5 No such philosophical ideas can be credited 
to the author of the Nanaghat Cave inscription who invokes Sariikarshana and 
Vasudeva along with 'some other divinities of the Brahmanic pantheon and 
indicates their difference from the other divinities named by calling them descen¬ 
dants of Chandra or belonging to the lunar Yadava line. The mention of Sarii¬ 
karshana first and Vasudeva afterwards in two records of such two distant places 
as Ghasundi in Rajputana and Nanaghat in the Deccan shows that in those 
days Sariikarshana was popularly recognised as a divinity .equalling Vasudeva 
in rank. Kautilya in his Artliasdstra says :— 

” Spies disguised as ascetics with shaved head or braided hair and pretending 
to be the worshippers of god Sariikarshana, may mix their sacrificial beverage 
with the juice of the madana plant (and give to the cowherds) and carry off the 
cattle.” 4 


1 Memoirs A. tf. No 1. 

2 Vaishncivism Saivism etc., pp. 12-13 ; for criticism of this theory by the present writer see The Indo- 
Aryan Races , Part I, pp. 97-98. 

3 Introduction to the Pcinchardtra and the Ahirhudhnya Sattihild, Madras, 1916, pp, 144-145. 

4 SharnsastryB English translation, p. 485. 
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This passage incidentally bears witness to the existence of a special order of 
ascetics devoted to Sariikarshana and, taken together with the Ghasundi and 
Nanaghat inscriptions, indicates that the Paricharatra or Bhagavata religion origi¬ 
nated in the worship of the Yadava (Vrishni) brothers Sariikarshana and Vasu- 
deva as hero-gods of equal rank. Sariikarshana came to be consigned to a 
secondary place when the worship of Yasudeva as devadeva, ‘ god of gods ’ super¬ 
seded the worship of the Yadava hero-gods. That the worship of Yasudeva as 
' god of gods ’ was prevalent even before these two epigraphs were engraved is 
evident, as we have already seen, from the Besnagar pillar inscription of Helio- 
dorus. The existence of two different varieties of Vasudevism side by side, 
the worship of Vasudeva as ‘ the god of gods ’ and also as a god second to 
Sariikarshana, in the second century B.C., indicates that the basic cult originated 
in a much remoter antiquity. The second of these two varieties of Vasudevism origin of Vaishna- 
is undoubtedly the older of the two. Now the question is, how did these cults Vl ’" 1 ' 
originate ? Garbe’s answer to this question is ingenious and elaborate. He 
writes :— 

“ It may be assumed as probable that Krishna was originally the leader 
of the warrior and pastoral tribe of non-Brahman race, and that he lived long 
before the Buddha. He became the eponymous hero of his people, not only 
because of his prowess in war, but also probably because he was the founder 
of the religion of his race—a religion independent of the Vedic tradition and 
monotheistic, in which a special stress was laid on ethical requirements. The 
adherents of this religion were called. ‘ Bhagavatas,’ adopting other names later on. 

As 'the form of Krishna within the race to which he belonged was advanced 
from the position of a demi-god to that of god (identified especially with the 
god of the Bhagavatas) Brahmanism claimed .as its own this popular and powerful 
representation of the Deity, and transformed it into an incarnation of Vishnu. 

In this way Brahmanism succeeded in gaining over the entire community of the 
Bhagavatas, and the latter (a still existing sect) were merged in Brahmanism. 

The Bhagavadgita was originally a text-book of this sect, and in the course of 
time has won a position of such significance' for the whole of Brahman India 
that in recent years educated Hindus have put it forward as a rival to the 
New Testament.” 1 

In this statement we have a kernel of truth with- much that is not quite 
accurate. According to Brahmanic, Bauddha and Jaina traditions Krishna- 
Vasudeva was the chief of a warrior tribe, the Yadavas (Yrishnis and Andhakas), 
who were Brahmanist Kshatriyas and in the epic period represented the Bigvedic 
Yadus. But at Mathura and at Dvorak a (in the Kathiawar peninsula) the 
Vrishnis and the Andhakas lived amidst Abhiras and Saurashtras who are said 
to have been outside the Brahmanic pale. It may, therefore, be presumed that 
from the very outset Vasudevism might have had two distinct phases, one 
Brahmanic professed by orthodox Brahmanist tribes and castes and the other 
un-Brahmanic professed by the Abhiras and the Saurashtras. The present writer 


1 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , Vol. 2, pp. 535-536. 
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has elsewhere collected and discussed texts that condemn a phase of Vasudevism 
called Bhagavata or Pancharatra as un-Vedic. 1 The un-Vedic or un-Brahmamc 
Pancharatra evidently grew out of the primitive worship of Saihkarshana, Vasu- 
deva and other Vrishni chiefs such as Vasudeva’s son Pradyumna and his grand¬ 
son Aniruddha as hero-gods by the barbarian Abhlias and Saurashtras. -The 
religion of the Bhagavadglta, on the other hand, represents the oithodox phase of \ asu- 
devism in its fully developed form. If we may assume any basis of fact in the 
epic legends and' traditions, we must ^ believe that the worship of Vasudeva as 
the founder of the religion of the. Bhagavadglta and Anugrta originated among 
the' Vriahnia, Andhakas and Kurds and was-handed down by them to the Bura- 
senas. According to the Mahabharata the venerable Bhishma, the mightiest and 
the most chivalrous of the Kurus, was its first champion, and • the fiv e sons of 
Pandu its foremost-adherents. The story of the Indian Herakles and his daughter 
Pandaia told by Megasthenes, as we have seen , above (p. 6) indicates that as 

early as the fourth century B.C. the connexion of Krishna-Vishnu with the 
Riinclavas was an article of popular faith. The obscure, and damaged Mora stone 
slab - inscription of the time of the Mahakshatrapa Rajuvula furnishes evidence 
of the. prevalence of. this faith before the beginning of the Christian era. From 
the few; letters still* legible on the slab and from Cunningham's facsimile {A. S.R., 
Vol. XX, PI. V, No. 4) Dr. Vogel thus reads the first two lines 2 :— 

1. Mahak(sha)t(rapasa Rhjuvulasa putra). 

2. Bhagavata Vri(sh)ne(na parhelia Vir&narn pratirnit. 

Dr. Vogel writes elsewhere' 1 “Apart from the mention of the son of Rajuvula 
the only certain point w r ith regard to this inscription is that in the second line 
it refers to ' images of the five heroes ’ {famelia Virdndm p-atima). The words 

are distinct on Cunningham’s facsimile. It seems quite plausible that these 

‘ five heroes ’ were the five Pandava brothers whose exploits are extolled in the 
Mahabharata.” But the reading bhagavata Yn{sh)ne{m) is open to objection. 
As pointed out by Vogel, all letters after the ha of mrnha in line 1 and after 
mi in line 2 are either partially or wholly damaged on the slab now in the 
Mathura Museum of Archaeology. It will be seen in a facsimile of. the inscrip¬ 
tion published in the Memoirs A. S. /., No. I, Plate VI, No. 5, that in line 
2 after vri the outline of sh and the subscript n are clear and so the conjunct 
may be read as shne. But after shm there is no sign of na. vSo it seems more 
reasonable to read the name as V r ishne{h) instead of Vnshnena. The letter that 
follows bkagava may also be read as to, for the vowel sign above t extends a 
little to the left as well. In a votive inscription the instrumental case indicates 
the donor. But a donor could not very well call himself Bhagavat, and nowhere 
else is he found to do so. So, for Bhagavata Yrishnena in line 2 w'e should 
read Bhagavato Vnshneh and understand the line as referring not only to the 
images of the five Pandavas but also to an image of the Blessed or Divine 
Vrishni, that is, of Krishna-Vasudeva, who belonged to the Vrishni branch of 


1 The Indo-Aryan Races , Pt. I., Chapter III. 

* Cataloave of the Archeological Museum at Mathura p. 184. 
» A. S. 7?., 1911-12, Pt. II, p. 127. 
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the Yadava tribe. 1 Mora is a village 7 . miles west of the Mathura city. The stone 
slab on which this inscription is engraved measures 11' 2" by 2' 11". It is pro¬ 
bably one of the pavement slabs of a big temple in which the images of Krishna 
and the five Pandava brothers were enshrined. 

From a passage of Megasthenes quoted above (p. 6) it will be seen that 
in those days Herakles (Krishna-Vishnu) was specially worshipped by the Soura- 
senai of Methora (Mathura). The Sourasenai are the Surasenas of the Brahmanic 
and Buddhist sacred books. Manu (II. 19) includes the country of the Surase- 
nakas together with Kurukslietra and the lands of the Matsyas and the Panchalas 
wit hin Brahmarshidesa or the country of the Brahmanical sages. The Surasenas 
are not. named in the Vedic literature; but in the Puranas. they are connected 
with the Yadavas. The orthodox Brahmanic Vasudevism was probably handed 
on co the Surasenas by the Kurus and the Yadavas. The Bhagavadgltd is the The antiquity of 
text-book of this religion. The framework of the Bhagavadgltd, the association 
of Vasudeva and Arjuna as a divine pair, is, as we have already seen, as old of the Bhagavad- 
as Panini and Megasthenes, so it may be as old as Buddhism or even older, for the 0lta ' 
antiquity of, Buddhist traditions is certified by nothing older than the edicts 
of Asoka. The background, again, of the picture within- the frame, the philosophy 
of the Bhagavadgltd called the epic Samkhya, is held by Denssen- and Hermann 
Olden berg 1 * as the precursor of Buddhism. Now let us turn to the chief element 
of the religion of the Bhagavadgltd —the path. We are not here concerned with 
the other elements of the religion of the Bhagavadgltd or the date of the composi¬ 
tion of the work as we have it. The path taught by Vasudeva to Arjuna is 
the karma-yoga (path of work) of the yogins (III. 3 ; V. 2-6; XVtll. 3-7) and 
the goal is Bralimanirvanam (II. 72 ; V. 24-25). This karma-yoga or “ the path 
of work n involves the performance of rites and duties enjoined in the Vedas 
as a householder without attachment to the worldly pleasures and pain and the 
dedication of the fruits of the ‘ works ’ (karma) to Vasudeva, and is contrasted 
with the jndnayoga, or ‘the path of knowledge 5 of the Samkhyas (III. 3 ; V. 4-5) 
which involves the renunciation of the world and works and wandering as a 
mendicant .in search of the knowledge of self. In this connexion the question 
arises, does the author of the Bhagavadgltd, by giving preference to yoga or 
karma-yoga as distinguished from jndnayoga involving samnydsa (renunciation), 
discourages samnydsa 1 Sankara's answer to this question in effect is;—Vasudeva 
in the Bhagavadgltd disapproves of' the view of the Samkhya extremists who 
hold that all should renounce the world whether they are fit for such renuncia¬ 
tion or not ;' karma or the performance of the secular duties and sacred rites 
is obligatory oh average ignorant persons like Arjuna; so Vasudeva does not 
discourage samnydsa - on the part of those who have risen above the world by 
means of- knowledge (na iu /pbdnanishthdn vyaUhdyinah samnydsinohapekshyah), for 
final emancipation is not possible without samnydsa in the end (Sankara's bhashya ,' 


1 In the Bhaqavndglta X. Krishna is made to say Vrishnindm Vdsudhmmi, * I am Vasudeva among the 
Vrislmisv 

2 Outlines of the Indian Philosophy, Berlin, 1907, p 36. 

* J. JR. A. 1918, p. 321. 
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on XVIII. 3 and II, 11 and 21). But in liia introductory remarks to the com¬ 
mentary on II. 11 and to chapter III, Sankara refers to earlier commentators 
(kechit) , and particularly to the general introduction (sambandha-grantha) of an 
earlier commentator, called vrittikara by Anandagiri in his sub-commentary, who 
held quite an opposite view of the trend of the teachings of the Bhagavadgita. 
Sankara quotes :— 

“ In that connexion some say “ Final emancipation is not attainable by the 
pursuit of the knowledge of self only after renouncing all works. Then what 
should be done ? That final emancipation is attainable by means of (the pursuit 
of) knowledge along with (the performance of) Agnihotra and other rites enjoined 
in the Veda and Smriti is the incontrovertible meaning of the entire Gita.” 1 

This view of the ancient Vrittikara is called “ the doctrine of the combination 
of (the pursuit of) knowledge (of self) and of (the performance of) work ” (jnana- 
karma-samuchohaya-vdda). Sankara has no difficulty in refuting this doctrine 
by stating that it is inconsistent with the division of a man’s life into four 
stages, in the fourth stage of which (the order of the yati or bhikshu) renun¬ 
ciation of all works is obligatory. The unnamed vrittikara whose work has been 
superseded by the bhdshya of Sankara undoubtedly preserv ed an older tradition 
regarding the character of the religion of the Bhagavadgita. The incompatibility 
of this religion with the scheme of the four dsramas (stages of life) can only be 
explained by the supposition that it came into being before the promulgation or 
adoption of the scheme of the four dframas by the orthodox Brahmanists. The 
asramadharma or “ the duties of the (four) orders ” is fully recognised in other 
parts of the Mahabharata, so the karma-yoga of the Bhagavadgita is older than 
the Mahabharata as a whole. The scheme of the four orders {dSramas) is also 
expounded in the earliest extant Dharmasutras, those of Gautama and Apastamba, 
assigned by Biihler to the fifth and the third centuries B. C. respectively. The 
four dSramas are not named in the older Upanishads such as the BrihadaranyaJca 
and the Chhdndogya. In these works we come across two different types of 
seekers of the knowledge of Brahman; the first type is represented by the 
Brahman Yajnavalkya who renounces the world for that purpose; the second 
type is represented by the Kshatriya king Janaka of Videha who performs sacri¬ 
fices, gives gifts, governs his kingdoms while seeking the knowledge of Brahman 
for final emancipation. The karma-yoga of the Bhagavadgita was evidently the 
religion of such royal sages as Janaka of the Videhas, Asvapati of the Kekayas, 
Ajatasatru of the Kasis, and Pravahana of the Panchalas named in the Upani¬ 
shads, who regularly perform Vedic rites that are intended to secure life in para 
clise, but aim at something different,—union with Brahman through knowledge 
of self. It is clearly stated in the Bhagavadgita III. 20: “ Janaka and others 
reached the goal (samsiddhimasthita) by works. You should perform (works) 
in order to prevent people from going astray ( lokasamgrahameva ).” So it may 
be assumed that this karma-yoga originated within the orthodox fold side by side 

* tatra kechiddhtih ,— sarvva-l artna - .‘■a rh nyasapu rwakd t a t m aj nana nishthdmatrddeva herald l kaivalyam na 
prapyate eva, evajh kirn tarhi ? agnihotrddi tra ula-smarta-liarmasahitdt jnundt kaivalyapr&ptiriti sarvdsu Gitasu 
nischitortha ifi (II. 10.) 
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with the jndna-yoga of the oldeis’Upaimhads, and the scheme of the four d&ramas 
was formulated in the Brahmanic schools later on to reconcile the two. The 
karma-yoga, of the Ehagavadgitd was essentially a creation of Kshatriya orthodoxy 
and was originally confined to that community. Says Vasudeva in the BJiagavad - 
gita, IY. 1-2, “ This imperishable (karma) yoga I explained to Vivasvat; Vivasvat 
communicated it to Manu; and Manu to Ikshvaku. Thus handed down in suc¬ 
cession it was known to the royal sages (rd jar shay ah). That yoga, O thou that 
burn your enemies (with the heat of your prowess), that yoga is now lost owing 
to the lapse of a long period of time.” Vivasvat or the Sun-god and Manu 

called Vaivasvata or the son of Vivasvat are the mythical progenitors of the 

ancient Kshatriya race of India, and Ikshvaku is one of the ancient Kshatriya 

kings. When the doctrine of transmigration found general acceptance and t'he •' 

Vedic sacrifices and penances were thought insufficient for procuring release from 
the cycle of re-births, jndna-yoga with samnydsa for reaching the goal arose among 
the Brahmans, and the karma-yoga taught in the Ehagavadgitd arose among 
the practical and worldly-minded Kshatriyas. Probably it was Vasudeva who 

elaborated and propagated it. Under the name of Krislma-Devaldputra he finds 
mention in the Chhandogya-Upanishad (III. 17*6) as a distinguished pupil of a 
distinguished teacher, Ghora Angirasa. In such matters we can expect no better 
evidence than tradition and tradition points to such a conclusion. 

III. 

Our last document throwing light on another phase of the early history New Mathura in- 

of Vaishnavisn is a fragmentary stone inscription of the time of the Mahaksha- scr| P ,ilin theittme 

trapa Sodasa that relates to the great place ( Mahasthdna ) of Bhagavat Vasudeva Sairap 

evidently at Mathura. It is incised on the side of a carved door jamb of red ’ 
sandstone (Plate XXV) now in the Mathura Museum of Archaeology (8' by 8" by 
1' 3”). The inscription probably consisted of twelve lines, of which the first 

5 lines containing the name of the donor are defaced ; and each line consisted 
of 9 to 11 aksharas (letters) of which four to five aksharas are missing. From 
a close examination of the stone it appears to me that the epigraph was origi¬ 
nally incised on a square pillar each side of which measured about 1' 4" and 
which was afterwards cut lengthwise through the inscribed side into two halves 
and turned into carved door jambs (Plate XXVI). For there is no other way of 
explaining the occurrence of this fragmentary inscription on that side of a door 
jamb that is built up with the wall. According to Rai Bahadur Pandit Radha 
Krishna, Honorary Curator of the Mathura Museum of Archaeology, this stone 
was dug out of an old well in the Mathura (Muttra) Cantonments in 1913. The 
inscription is briefly noticed in the Annual Progress Report. of the Superintendent, 

Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle ,• for the year ending 31st March, 

1917, p. 10. I am now enabled to edit it through the kindness of Dr. D. B. Spooner, 

Officiating Director-General of Archaeology in India, and Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni, Officiating Superintendent of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern 
Circle. 
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The characters of this fragment resemble the characters of the other known 
inscriptions of the time of the great Satrap Sodasa,—the Mora inscription (Luders’ 
List, No. 14), the Mathura Jaina inscription on sculptured stone-slab of the year 
72 (Liiders’ List, No. 59), and the Mathura Jail mound stone inscription (Ep. 
Ind., Vol. IX, p. 247). The test letters ya consisting of nearly a semicircle 
bisected by a short vertical line and na with straight base-line indicate that the 
inscriptions of the time of Sodasa must be assigned to an earlier age than those 
of the time of Kanishka. Though scholars differ widely relating to the date 
of Kanishka, no one has assigned Sodasa to a later epoch than the first quarter 
of the first century A.D. 1 The language of our fragment resembles the sort of 
Sanskrit used in the Mathura Jail mound stone inscription. 

Transcript . 

6. vasuna Bhagava. 

7. vasya Mahasthana. 

8. lam toranarh ve. 

9. shthapito prito[bha]. 

10. devah svami[sya]. 

11. pasya § 5da[sa]. 

12. samvartayatam. 

Remarks. 

In line 10 svdmisya is quite clear and so is Sodasa in line 11. From the 
published Mathura inscriptions of the time of Sodasa referred to above we know 
that the word that must have intervened between svdmisya and Sddasa[sya ] is 
mahdkshatrapasya of which - pasya occurs in the beginning of line 11. So Mahd- 
kshatra should be restored at the end of line 10. This indicates that 4 to 5 
letters occurred in each line of the missing portion of the inscription, and the 
restoration of these missing letters of the other lines may also be attempted. 
The sya of vasya in the beginning of line 7 is evidently the genetive termina¬ 
tion of the name of a deity qualified by bhagava and so to should be restored 
after bhagava. The va of vasya indicates that the name of the deity must have 
ended in deva and so by restoring de at the end of line 7 we obtain bhagavuto.. 
devasya with an intervening space for two aksharas belonging to the name of 
the deity. The two aksharas that fit in here best are va su and we may restore 
the name as ( Vdsvde)vasya. Vd su should also be restored before devah with 
which the following line opens, for in line 9 prito was evidently followed by 
bharalu the first akshara of which word, bha, is still discernible on the stone. 
The find place of the stone (Mathura) renders the restoration of the name of the 
Bhagavat of the inscription as Vasudeva unavoidable. If it may be assumed 
that the monument to which this inscribed red sandstone pillar originally belonged 
stood at Mathura—and the occurrence of the name of the Mahakshatrapa Sodasa 
strengthens this assumption—the Bhagavat whose ‘ mahasthana ’ is at Mathura 
can be no other than Vasudeva. Prati must be restored at the end of line 8 


3 Memoirs A. 8. No. 1. 
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to form pratishthdpito with shthdpito in the beginning of line 9. In line 8 the word 
preceding torandm .and ending in lam and the word following tdratmm and begin¬ 
ning with tie may, be ’restored as chatufysalam and vedika respectively. Two words 
are now wanting^to complete the fragment; (1) a wor<l of two aksharas in line 7 
between Maha'sthana and the restored chatuhsa; (2) a word of three Ar four ak- 
sharas after Sodasafsya] in line 11. Though we cannot restore these words with 
certainty, we- can guess their meanings. The word in line T after. mahdsthana 
probably denoted > shrine ’ and the missing word in line 11, as the verb samvarl- 
[e\ydtdm in the following line shows, must have been in dual number and deno¬ 
ting dominion. The fragment, thus restored, reads' as follows — . 

6. vasuna Bhagava[to Vasude] 

7. vasya mahasthana. .[chatuhsa] 

8. lam toranarh ve[dikah prati] 

9. shthapito prito bh[avatu Vasu] 

10. devah svamisya [Mahakshatra] 

11. pasya ,Sodasa[sya].... 

12. saroyart[e]yatam. 

, . Translation. 

y ^y • • ..Yfisu a quadrangle enclosed by four buildings {< chatuhidlam ), a pillared 
gateway (foranam) -and a square terrace in the middle of the courtyard {vedika,h) 
have been built (at the shrine at) the great place of the Bhagavat Vasudeva. 
May* * Vasudeva" .be -pleased. May {the dominion ) of the lord, the mahakshatrapa 
Sodasa, endure.” ' * 

Bhagavato Vasudeva'sya .Mahdsthana may also be interpreted as “the great 
shrine of, the blessed^ lord Vishnu on the analogy of another Brahmi' inscription 
of Mathura •'which records’ ?— 

bhagwyto nagepifydsya Dadhikarnmsya stdne sildpatto pratishthdpito 
“ A Stone slab 'lias bedn dedicated in the temple of the blessed lord of 
serpents DadMkdjmna.” 

The relidering of - stana (Skt. sthdna) as ‘ temple ’ {devakula) is justified by 
another Brahmi -inscription of Mathura which reads - :— 

Ddnantf's Devilasya Dadhikarnnadevikidikasya 3 . ' 

“ ThC gift of Devila, the servant or priest at the temple of Dadhikarnna.” 
In modern- Indo-Aryan vernaculars sthdna (Astana) is used indifferently of 
an altar or a place of worship of a deity as well as of a spot shored to. the 
memory of a holy man. Jn the Sarnath inscription of Mahipala, king of Gauda, 
of .Saiiivat 1083, mahasthana is used in the latter sense in the compound ashtama- 
hasthdmSaitagandhahiltim denoting “a stone gandhakuti (temple) of the eight 
great places, he.,'.containing a slab illustrating the scenes (of Buddha’s life) that 
took place . on the eight principal places.” 3 The old fortified city of Mahasthan, 
on the river Kargtoya, 7 miles to the north of Bogra in Bengal, is evidently 

1 E. Vol. I, p. 390, jSTo. 18 ; Liiders’ List, No 85. 

' * Jnd. Ant., Vol. XXXIII, p. 102 ; Liiders* List, No* 63 

*4 ieoe-ot- Pt. ii, P . 99 . 
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so-called because two spots within it are sacred to the memory of two holy 

persons; Sila Devi’s Ghat, a flight of steps leading to the water of the river 

wherefrom Sila Devi, the daughter of the last Hindu king of the city, is said 

to have jumped into the river and drowned herself; and the asthdn or tomb of 

the Muhammadan saint—Mahi-sawar (“ the fish-rider ”), who is said to have 
conquered the city. 1 In our fragment the absence of any case-ending after 
mahasthana shows that it is part of a compound word the other member of 
which is lost. If I am right in guessing that this lost word denoted ‘ shrine ’ 
to which the four buildings enclosing the quadrangle ( chatuhSdlam ) were attached, 
mahasthana may be understood to denote a spot sacred to the memory of Kriskna- 
Vasudeva. According to the Mahdbhdrata, the Puranas, Bhasa’s Bdlacharita, and 
other Brahmanic works, Mathura is the birth place of Kriskna-Vasudeva and 
the scene of one of his most important feats, the slaying of Karhsa. Mathura 
is still held holy as the janmasthdna or birth place of Krishna-Vasudeva. A spot 
near the modern temple of Iiesavadeva marked by a small cell is held sacred 
as the prison house of Kamsa where Vasudeva and DevakI were confined and 
where Krishna was born. In the mahasthana of Vasudeva mentioned in our 
fragment we have to recognise a spot that was believed to have been either 
the birth-place of Krishna or the scene of some other notable event in his early 
career. Pilgrimage to places sacred to the memory of holy men must have been 
a time-honoured custom as early as the time of the composition of the Mahd- 
'parinibbdnasuttanta. In this Suttanta Buddha says, addressing Ananda, “ There 
are these four places, Ananda, -which the believing man should visit with feelings 
of 'reverence and awe (chattdri imani Ananda saddhassa kulaputtassa dassaniydni 
samvejamydni thandni) ” B And the places named are the places where the Tatha- 
gata was born, where the Tathagata attained to the supreme and perfect insight, 
where the kingdom of righteousness (dhammacakkam) was set on foot, and 
where the Tathagata passed finally away. That this commandment of the Blessed 
One was faithfully carried out in the third century B.C. is shown by the Rumin- 
dei pillar inscription which tells us that twenty years after his anointment Asoka 
himself visited Lumminigama and “ worship having been performed, because 
here was born Buddha the saint of the Sakyas he had a slab of stone bearing a horse 
made and a stone pillar raised up.” 3 In the Divyavaddna, No. XXVII, Asoka 
says, falling at the feet of Sthavira Upagupta, “ 0 Stliavira, this is my desire. 

I shall worship the places where the blessed Buddha lived . and (thereon) erect 
monuments (c hilmdni) for the benefit of posterity.” 4 The prevalence of the 
custom of making pilgrimage to the thandni (sthdndni ) or places connected with 
the life of Buddha in the reign of Asoka on the one hand, and the prevalence 
of the worship of Samkarshana and Vasudeva in the second century B.C. on the 
other, warrant us in assuming that the Mahasthana of Vasudeva at Mathura 
did not suddenly become popular in the time of the §aka satraps, but must 
have been a place of pilgrimage long before their rise. The statement of Megas- 

1 Cunningham, Arch. Survey Reports , Vol. XV. p. 107. 

Vol. XI, p. 90; The Digha-Nikaya , Vol. II, p. 140. 

*Ind. Ant., Vol. XLIII, p. 20. 

4 Divyavaddna , p. 389 
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thenes that the Sourasenai who lived in and about Mathura held Krishna 
(Herakles) in special honour lends support to this view. 

The Vaishnava monuments dealt with in this Memoir all together make up Conclusion, 
a mere handful as compared with the number of ancient Buddhist monuments, 
and the earliest of them is more than half a century younger than the earliest 
Buddhist ones. So these few comparatively late archaeological documents can 
hardly be expected to throw as much light on the growth of Vaishnava traditions 
as the Buddhist monuments do on those of the Buddhists, and the conclusions 
set forth above are necessarily tentative in their nature. But these few documents 
appear to be sufficient to create a belief that the excavation of the ancient sites 
of Western and Central India, and particularly those of Besnagar and about 
Mathura, will reveal more materials for the early history of Vaishnavism. 

RAMAPRASAD CHA2SDA. 
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INSCRIBED DOOR JAMB IN THE MATHURA MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 



Inscribed side. Sculptured side. 


I’hoto.-eiitf raved & printed at the Office* of the Survey of India..< ah-utta, im». 


Plate XXVI 



a . Be sn agar Museum Garuda Pillar ascription op the b . Mathura fragmentary pillar inscription 

YEAR 12 AFTER THE INSTALLATION OF MAHARAJA BHAGAVAT. OF THE TIME OF MAHAKSHATRAPA SODASA. 


Pnoto.-engraved & printed at the Office* of the Survey of India, Calcutta, i»W. 









